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Learning from others in ed- 
ucation through study visits 
and direct observation has 
a long history. It has always 
been comforting to expect to 
avoid mistakes by taking ad- 
vantage of others' experience. 
This expectation is even 
stronger today in our en- 
deavours to create a European 
future. Yet these are not al- 
ways successful. Education 
institutions are too compli- 
cated and closely interwov- 
en with society to allow for 
an easy and clear under- 
standing of their functioning. 
This paper looks critically at 
the character and the 
prospects of study visit pro- 
grammes. It identifies the dif- 
ficulties and the pitfalls of 
study visits and investigates 
the circumstances under 
which such visits can really 
contribute to successful pol- 
icy-making and problem res- 
olution. 


(‘) The English version of the ques- 
tionnaire is in Stewart Fraser (1964). 

The Greek translation can be found 
in D. Mattheou (2000). See also Kalo- 
giannaki, P. (2002). 

P) Horace Mann, for example, re- 
ported to the Board of Education of 
the State of Massachusetts in 1844 
that '... if we are wise enough to 
learn from the experience of oth- 
ers... we may yet escape the mag- 
nitude and formidableness of those 
calamities under which some other 
communities are now suffering. On 
the other hand, 1 do not hesitate 
to say that there are many things 
abroad which we, at home, should 
do well to imitate'; and Victor Cousin 
in his report (1833) insisted that The 
true greatness of people ... [con- 
sists]... in borrowing everywhere 
what is good and in perfecting it 
while appropriating it for oneself ... 

We can assiniilate what there is good 
in other peoples without fear of ever 
ceasing to be ourselves'. 
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This paper looks critically at the character 
and the prospects of study visit programmes. 
It identifies the difiiculties and the pitfalls of 
study visits and investigates the circumstances 
under which such visits can really contribute 
to successful policy-making and problem 
resolution. 

More than one and a half centuries ago, Marc 
Antoine Jullien de Paris, a French intellec- 
tual and educator, a cosmopolitan and friend 
of outstanding personahties like Napoleon, 
Jefferson, Pestalozzi and Humboldt, was 
among the first to appreciate the contribu- 
tion education could make to the well-be- 
ing of people and in the progress of Euro- 
pean societies. He firmly believed that if 
backward European nations could only be- 
come acquainted with successful educational 
practices abroad, they would benefit from 
their example and progress (Jullien, 1817). 
To that end he devised a detailed question- 
naire (‘) aimed at collecting information sys- 
tematically, and recommended that study 
visits of education officials to other Euro- 
pean countries should be organised. In this 
sense he was a forerunner of many con- 
temporary EU programmes such as Arion. 

Although his project had only limited suc- 
cess, education officials did follow some of 
his recommendations. They travelled abroad, 
they visited schools and other institutions, 
they observed and took notes, they collect- 
ed data and issued reports to their nation- 
al authorities. Their aim was to discover, 
in foreign education systems, the optimum 
solution to their own education problems. 
It was the era of nation-building through the 


constnrction of national education systems 
(Green, 1990), an era which comparative 
educationalists usually refer to as the peri- 
od of selective education borrowing (Noah 
and Eckstein, 1969). It was firmly believed 
that successful foreign institutions and prac- 
tices, once carefully observed and studied, 
could be transplanted and duplicated at 
home. Nation states could only benefit from 
such a process (^). 

Yet by the end of Ifi** century it was quite 
evident that the newly established national 
systems of education had very different char- 
acteristics. Despite extensive educational 
borrowing, they had failed to converge. They 
differed in some of their fundamental val- 
ues, in their structure and organisation, in 
their administration and so on. Perhaps more 
significant were the differences in the way 
peoples in Europe had been guided to per- 
ceive each other, a fact that allowed bloody 
confrontations to take place among them 
twice in 30 years during the 20“' century. 

Europe is a peaceful place today. Age-long 
hatred has given way to cooperation and 
compromise. The vision of a united Europe 
is gradually and, on occasion, grudgingly 
being accomplished. Education, still being 
de jure the exclusive responsibility of na- 
tion states, is now being called upon not 
only to serve exclusively the national in- 
terest, as in the past, but also to develop 
the European identity by promoting mutu- 
al understanding, by benefiting from each 
other's experience and by removing every 
obstacle that stands in the way of European 
integration. To this end - purposefully, sys- 




tEmatically and openly - the EU authorities 
are trying to help educationalists grasp 
the essence of other peoples' ways of think- 
ing as developed through education. To 
meet this clearly political objective, a num- 
ber of programmes - among which the study 
visit programmes are reminiscent of the 
above-mentioned 19* century practices - 
have been developed. To be efficient in ful- 
filling this noble cause, the EU study visit 
programmes, on which this paper exclu- 
sively focuses, should make the best of the 
valuable experience and of the conventional 
wisdom of comparative education. In what 
follows, we present the main elements of 
this valuable experience and suggest the 
ways in which they may be used in mak- 
ing study visits effective instruments of mu- 
tual understanding across Europe. 

The conventional wisdom of 
comparative education 

Comparative education is one of those ac- 
ademic disciplines that have had a turbu- 
lent life (Bray, 2003; Wilson, 2003; Cowen, 
2000; Crossley, 2000; Mattheou, 2000; Holmes, 
1965; Hans, 1949). It started as an endeav- 
our to reveal and understand the reasons 
that lay behind the differences observed 
among the newly established in the 19* cen- 
tury systems of education, despite the ex- 
tensive and long-lasting cross-national in- 
fluences in the field. It tlren aspired to con- 
firm the causative relationship which al- 
legedly existed between society and edu- 
cation, as part of the discipline's consider- 
ate contribution to the noble cause of pre- 
serving peace during the yeans between the 
two worid wars. In the early post-war decades 
it focused on studying problems related to 
the democratisation of education and to de- 
velopment of education. Later on, reflect- 
ing ffie preoccupations of the day, it grap- 
pled with contemporary issues, from glob- 
alisation and the knowledge society to so- 
cial exclusion and the learning process - aU 
presently featuring in the education agen- 
da. In all of these cases, even when pledg- 
ing allegiance to the cause of pure theory, 
explanation and understanding, compara- 
tive education never actually renounced its 
political aspirations. As it dealt for decades 
with the realities of decision-making in ed- 
ucation, it accumulated a rich and precious 
experience, which is codified in a number 
of 'articles of faith'. Three of these are 
particularly useful for the purpose of this 
paper. 


The first article of faith for comparativists 
states that education is a 'living thing' (Sadler; 
1964). You cannot extract selectively one of 
its parts, an institution for example, trans- 
plant it into a different national context and 
expect it to grow and bear the fruit it bore 
in its former environment. It is like expect- 
ing to grow an orchard in the Arctic out of 
transplanted date palms, or to grow an or- 
ange tree from leaves and flowers gathered 
from a neighbour's garden. The disillusion- 
ment of those foreign advisors who attempted 
to transplant western institutions into Third 
Worid countries in the 1960s (Amove, 1980) 
or of those reformers who are presently in- 
volved in importing Anglo-Saxon manage- 
rialism into their own education systems 
(Cowen, 1996) bears witness to the truth of 
this assertion. 

The second article of faith states that things 
outside education, i.e. in the broader social 
context, matter more than the things in- 
side the education system itself (Sadler, 
op.cit), in the sense that the social context 
is mainly responsible for every major de- 
velopment within education. The values that 
govern education are social values; educa- 
tional concerns and priorities are basically 
social concerns and priorities. As individu- 
als, we have been moulded by the society 
in which we have grown up; we are crea- 
tures of our time and circumstances, or as a 
prominent comparativist once put it, pris- 
oners in a web of social meanings and as- 
sumptions we do not ourselves recognise 
(King, 1976). 

Concern for equality of opportunity in ed- 
ucation has direct expression in the social 
equality movement. The plea for further 
democratic reforms in education reflects con- 
temporary social concerns to deepen and 
strengthen democratic citizenship, especial- 
ly in those countries that have suffered in 
tire near past under autocratic regimes. Re- 
spect for otherness in schools is an ex- 
pression of the broader social consent for 
cultural pluralism and for political-cum-re- 
ligious tolerance. Concerns to strengthen the 
school/labour market relationship bear wit- 
ness to the significance attributed by soci- 
ety to the economic role of schools. 

The last of the three articles states that so- 
cial contexts, and hence education, differ. 
They have developed differently through 
history, under the influences of different 
forces and factors; present circumstances 





and future prospects encompass different 
priorities and agendas of political action in 
education. Compare, for example, Irish and 
French society and then look at the place of 
religion in the school curricula; or compare 
English and Greek society and contrast the 
managerial autonomy of English schools to 
the complete administrative dependence of 
the Greek on the Mnistry of Education; or 
compare Swedish and German society and 
observe the comprehensive organisation of 
the former and the multi-partied system of 
the latter. Gompare American individualism 
and pragmatism to Japanese corporatism and 
paternalism in the business world and you 
will discover their relationship to social and 
educational values: to the protestant ethic 
and the pioneering spirit of early immigrants 
in the USA, and to the family values of re- 
spect and of concern for its members in 
Japan. Lnok at all these examples and you 
win readily appreciate the role of history and 
tradition. Lnok also at the entrepreneurial 
culture that has been introduced into Eng- 
lish and Dutch universities and compare it 
with Greek university adherence to the 
notion of higher education as a public serv- 
ice and you will readily see how different- 
ly these societies perceive the issues of glob- 
alisation, international competition, mod- 
ernisation, etc., that currently pervade pub- 
hc discourse. 

Comparative education and study 
visit programmes 

To the education policy-maker the impor- 
tant question is not, however, the validity of 
the above three articles of faith; he/ she prob- 
ably readily agrees with them. The crucial 
point is how he/ she could make use of them 
in constructing and successfully implementing 
study visits in practice. To provide a con- 
vincing though still tentative answer we 
should start with identifying the main aims 
of these programmes. Arion constitutes a 
good representative case: according to the 
Commission, 'the main aims of the study vis- 
its are: a) to enable those exercising im- 
portant educational responsibilities [...] to re- 
new and modify their work in the light of 
direct experience of educational structures 
and reforms in other member states and b) 
to increase the amount of high quality, se- 
lected and up-to-date information about ed- 
ucation developments throughout the Com- 
munity which is available to policy-makers' 
(European Commission, 2003). 


It is clear that the Arion and other similar 
programmes, such as the Leonardo study 
visits, have a distinct reformist and melior- 
ist outlook. Participating pohcy-makers, ad- 
ministrators and educators are expected to 
gain first-hand, tmstworthy information that 
they can, and will, use at home - in reform 
projects and in education policies that will 
capitalise on other European countries' ex- 
perience. It is an assumption and an ap- 
proach to policy-making on the part of EU 
authorities which is reminiscent of the no- 
ble intentions of the founding fathers of state 
systems of education (never actually re- 
nounced as instnrments of policy-making). 
For many years, politicians have contin- 
ued to come back home from ministerial 
meetings - now perhaps more than ever be- 
fore, as the meetings are more formal, fre- 
quent and multilateral - impressed by the 
education successes of particular countries 
and ready to embark on yet another reform 
project (Phillips, 1989; 2002). Should we re- 
mind ourselves of the enthusiasm social-de- 
mocrat politicians exhibited in the 1960s over 
the Swedish comprehensive reform? Or per- 
haps of the excitement across Europe about 
technical-vocational education that would 
relieve the pressure on general education 
and propel economic development? Should 
we also remind ourselves of the impact Bri- 
tish education policies in the 1980s had on 
neo-hberal pohticians across Europe, or the 
present obsession with lifelong learning, 
adult education or quality assurance? How 
many times have technocrats, administrators 
and educators of all kinds at local, nation- 
al and international levels brought to deci- 
sion-making committees their frequently mis- 
conceived wisdom on foreign systems of ed- 
ucation? Frequently this has taken the form 
of a scrappy mixture of circumstantial evi- 
dence, inadequate information, naive inter- 
pretation, unsustained generahsations, wish- 
ful thinking and prejudice. Every compara- 
tivist who has participated in policy-making 
committees can readily cite examples of un- 
feasible proposals based on various mis- 
conceptions of the realities of foreign insti- 
tutions. In the face of all this, what does 
comparative education have to offer? 

The first piece of advice comparative edu- 
cation can offer study visit officials has al- 
ready been hinted at By stressing the his- 
torical and contextual character of educa- 
tional institutions and, the consequent lim- 
itations of educational borrowing, compar- 
ative education warns national policy mak- 
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ers against a naive and superficial inter- 
pretation of EU suggestions for national pol- 
icy modifications 'in the light of direct ex- 
perience of educational structures and re- 
forms in other member states' (European 
Commission, op.cit), that would lead to in- 
considerate adoption of foreign education 
practices. It also exposes to pervasive criti- 
cism all those convenient assumptions and 
unsubstantiated certainties that frequently 
prevail in decision-making committees. Thus, 
from the beginning, policy-makers and 
prospective study visitors are made aware 
of the pitfalls of their task. 

The second important contribution of com- 
parative education consists in pinpointing 
the inherent difficulties facing all agents in- 
volved in a study visit programme. One is 
epistemological; our observations can nev- 
er be truly objective, however hard we try. 
This is not so much because 'things that re- 
ally matter most in life and in education, and 
the social situations in which they have their 
real meaning are far too complex to lend 
themselves to any kind of supposedly ob- 
jective observation' (King, op.cit: 14); it is 
mainly because we see what we have learned 
to see. We bring to our observation our en- 
tire history, personality, present emotions 
and acquired intellectual equipment (ibid.: 
15). 

This is as tree for the layman as for the ex- 
pert. He too, especially when looking at a 
particular aspect of a foreign system of ed- 
ucation, looks at it differently, according 
to whether he is an academic researcher, a 
consultant to foreign education authorities, 
a study visitor or a partner in a reform proj- 
ect; academic background and research pri- 
orities and skills also have an effect. 

Our limited objectivity places a number of 
restraints and obligations on us. First, we 
should understand that this is so and be 
always alert to limitations in our observa- 
tions. Secondly, we should systematically 
cross-check our data by comparing them 
with other reliable data or by consulting oth- 
ers who are more familiar with the specific 
educational system and its social context 
We should try to develop our comparative 
skills by studying relevant methods and tech- 
niques. Finally, we should always remain 
open-minded, down-to-earth, moderate and 
circumspect and be prepared to put to the 
test all information and points of view and 
reconsider our views in the face of new ev- 


idence. Perhaps today more than ever, we 
should be prepared to put to the compara- 
tive test and to our critical judgement all 
information about foreign educational de- 
velopments and all advice horn international 
organisations about our own educational 
systems. 

The second difficulty is conceptual in char- 
acter. It reminds us that every valid and re- 
liable study should be based on a clear 
understanding of the concepts, and the ide- 
ological assumptions behind them, that un- 
derpin our perception of the world and of 
education, especially when it comes to study- 
ing foreign education systems. Concept for- 
mation takes place in a specific society and 
is therefore culturally defined. Even within 
a single society, people do not attribute the 
same meaning to the same concept. This 
is more evident with modem concepts like 
globalisation or knowledge society, to which 
different meanings are attributed by aca- 
demic analysts. Incidentally, this calls for 
greater circumspection on our part when we 
are told that we have to abide by the mles 
set by the inescapable forces of globalisa- 
tion, international competition or techno- 
logical innovation. But to return to the com- 
parative dimension: when attempting to study 
a foreign system of education, we must be 
fully aware that people abroad may attrib- 
ute different meanings to some of our con- 
cepts. The term 'public school', for exam- 
ple, has a totally different meaning for the 
British than for the continental European. 
Gastarbeiter and their training are peculiar- 
ly German terms. Greek teachers have on- 
ly recently become acquainted with the con- 
cept of 'curriculum' in its Anglo-Saxon ver- 
sion, although many of them still perceive 
the 'curriculum' - or tire analytical programme 
as most of them still call it - as a list of the 
school textbook chapters to be taught. The 
same is true for the concept of 'profession- 
al autonomy', which in their eyes means they 
have fewer obligations to abide by central 
directives, rather than that they must par- 
ticipate My in decision-making at the school 
level. 

Indeed, every student of comparative edu- 
cation has, in taking his/her first steps in the 
field, undergone a cultural shock caused by 
approaching a foreign system of education 
with the conceptual baggage of his/her own 
cultural background. A Greek student, for 
example, carrying the basic concepts of a 
centralised system of education - centralism, 





structural uniformity, legalism, etc. - would 
be hard pressed to understand how a sys- 
tem characterised by structural, administra- 
tive and curricular diversity can function. By 
the same token, the British student would 
find it equally difficult to perceive the char- 
acter of instniction in Greek schools - where 
the content organisation and teaching method 
are prescribed by the State - if he/ she ap- 
proaches it with the concept of profes- 
sional autonomy in its English version. 
The moral is that unless we approach for- 
eign education systems from the proper con- 
ceptual context it is almost certain that by 
the end of our study, we will have gained 
the wrong impression, reached the wrong 
conclusions and hence, failed to benefit 
from other peoples' experience. 

The third contribution of comparative edu- 
cation to the success of a study visit pro- 
gramme relates to the fact that education 
functions and operates within a social con- 
text which is constantly forged by tradition 
and by the vision of an aspired future. A 
study cannot be complete if it fails to un- 
derstand and appreciate this context. You 
can not simply go out and visit schools - 
normally the cream of the education system 
that host authorities offer - attend lectures, 
talk with teachers and administrators and 
then be sure that you have a comprehen- 
sive view of the system, or a part, and of the 
policy you are interested in. More signifi- 
cantly, you cannot sense and appreciate the 
intangible forces that he behind and explain 
its function and the dynamics of change in 
this specific education system. Yet wifrout 
this appreciation, it is difficult to understand 
the context or to draw useful lessons from 
a study visit Examples from Greece help il- 
lustrate this. 

Suppose that the topic of interest during a 
study visit to Greece is the European di- 
mension in schools. It is very likely that in 
your visit to Greek schools you will come 
across enthusiastic teachers working with 
highly motivated pupils in a number of weU- 
designed projects in which a variety of cre- 
ative approaches are utilised. Yet the suc- 
cess story you will have heard and seen 
would not serve you as a lesson for re- 
form at home, unless you were able to take 
into account the specific social context of 
the situation you had observed. Greek so- 
ciety, as a whole, has always been inclined 
to strengthen its links with Europe and the 
European Union, both on cultural and on 


political grounds. Greeks have always prid- 
ed themselves on having offered Europe the 
fundamentals of civtiisation and being them- 
selves the children of the European En- 
hghtenment. At the same time, accession to 
European Union has always been seen as a 
shield against external threat and internal 
political instability. Without this kind of po- 
litical support, the European dimension in 
education would perhaps not have stood 
the same chance of success. And without 
such understanding on their part, study vis- 
itors examining the European dimension in 
Greek schools will not obtain the useful les- 
sons and experiences they seek. 

By the same token it would be difficult to 
appreciate fully the success of policies re- 
lated to educating immigrants and refugees 
in Greece and to draw useful lessons ffom 
them without considering that almost half 
of the Greek population is descended ffom 
Greek refugees ffom Asia Minor in 1922 and 
that Greeks have shared the pains of emi- 
gration for many generations. 

A final example is of value. Despite some 
progress, IGT has not yet been successful- 
ly introduced to Greek schools. A study vis- 
it will perhaps reveal some of the obstacles 
and difficulties. These would perhaps be re- 
lated to state administrative inertia, to the 
inadequate initial and continuing training of 
teachers or to the lack of proper infrastruc- 
ture. Yet a fuller and a clearer picture, ffom 
which to draw useful lessons, is not possi- 
ble without also appreciating the relevant 
intellectual and ideological factors that un- 
derpin Greek education. 

For historical reasons, Greek education has 
been traditionally devoted to the cultivation 
of the mind and of the moral sense. Theo- 
retical rather than practical knowledge was 
considered genuinely worthwhile, and teach- 
ers have learned over the years to reflect this 
in their work. For technology to establish 
a foothold in the curriculum it must not on- 
ly overcome institutional obstacles but al- 
so change traditional school culture. 

Some in optimistic and enterprising reformist 
circles would object to this emphasis on the 
role of tradition and of social and cultural 
forces. Their argument is that education to- 
day is basically about skill provision, adapt- 
ability and flexibility in a rapidly changing, 
chaotic, globalised world; it is about indi- 
vidualism and cultural preference, about 
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vivere rather than philosophare. States and 
individuals, so the argument goes, which 
tend to ignore the realities of globalisa- 
tion, of the technological explosion in in- 
formation technology and biology, of the 
multicultural character of post-modern so- 
cieties and of cultural relativity, of the de- 
cline of the nation state and of the downfall 
of the enlightenment, and which in gener- 
al fail to appreciate the omnipotence of in- 
ternational forces and the inevitabihty of the 
changes they imply, are likely to end up at 
the tiinge of world society and the reaiguaid 
of history. Hence there is persistent and 
pressing advice to educators to go with 
the flow - and taunts against those who fail 
to comply. 

The answer to such remarks is twofold. The 
first point is that these accounts of interna- 
tional forces and of their corollaries are sim- 
ply inaccurate. The nation state remains 
strong and the sole frame of reference for 
the political legitimisation of supranational 
formations (Mattheou, 2001), despite some 
losses in its economic and political respon- 
sibilities. Globalisation, disputed and de- 
tested on various grounds, is neither a new 
nor an all-embracing phenomenon (Hirst 
and Thomson, 1996; Ashton and Green, 
1996). Gontemporary technological explo- 
sion, though impressive and perhaps of un- 
precedented strength, is but yet another step 
in the long series of similar explosions, which 
have yet to make their creative impact felt 
aU overtire world. 

The second point is that most of the afore- 
mentioned arguments are a-historical, pos- 
itivistic and to some extent deterministic. 
They do not take into consideration peo- 
ple's capacity to reject and confront sup- 
posedly omnipotent forces and their will- 
ingness to give direction to history. The long 
intellectual history of the European conti- 
nent speaks for itself as to the dialectical 
character of history and of human progress. 
And Europe's great contribution to the worid's 
civtiisation has demonstrated beyond doubt 
the significance of active political involve- 
ment in the writing of history. 

Preparing study visits in a 
comparative perspective 

Translating theory into practice is undoubt- 
edly a difficult task; a course in aeronautics 
and the plane's manual are certainly not 
enough to make a safe flight By the same 


token, comparative education provides the 
guidelines to make study visits more effec- 
tive; it cannot exorcise the evils of misun- 
derstanding altogether. It is in this spirit that 
the following remarks should be understood 
and considered. 

A study visit is basically an act of com- 
munication and, for the purpose of im- 
proving its effectiveness, it should be re- 
garded as such. The visitor gets in touch 
with a number of people working in or re- 
lated to an organisation and/or an institu- 
tion. They are supposedly ready to satisfy 
his/her interest by explaining the situation 
and by providing answers to his/her queries. 
In reality they send out an encoded mes- 
sage in accordance with their assumptions 
as to what the interests of the visitor are 
and what they themselves consider funda- 
mental in and representative of their or- 
ganisation or institution. In this respect the 
hosts make use of certain concepts that are 
familiar to them - and expected to be fa- 
miliar to their visitors - while on some 
occasions they take contextual aspects of 
their message for granted. 

Visitors interpret - or in a more technical 
sense, decode - the message in accordance 
with their own assumptions, conceptual back- 
ground and personal preferences and in- 
terests. As visitors come from different na- 
tional and/or cultural backgrounds, the va- 
riety of their assumptions, interests and con- 
ceptual contexts lead them to different in- 
terpretations of the message; they under- 
stand the situation differenfly. 

Finally, a double administrative layer is re- 
sponsible for bringing the visitor and the vis- 
ited together: the host authorities decide 
what programmes to offer and organise study 
visits, while the visitors' authorities select 
applicants in accordance with certain crite- 
ria, provide background information prior 
to the visit and receive reports after that the 
event Both layers are of great significance 
in the communication process. In deciding 
the 'sender", the 'receiver" and the topic, they 
decide, to a great extent, the message and 
its interpretation. 

Having analysed the participants in the com- 
munication process we can now pass on to 
the description of the phases of a study 
visit and pinpoint the areas in which com- 
parative education may help. For analytical 
convenience, we divide the process into five 






distinct phases. First is the selection of the 
theme, the content and the structure of the 
study visit by the host authorities. Second is 
the selection of prospective visitors in ac- 
cordance with certain specified criteria. Third 
is the preparation and support of prospec- 
tive visitors by the visitors' authorities. Fourth 
is the visit itself, which includes both visitors 
and a number of hosts, selected by the host 
authorities, again in accordance with certain 
criteria. Reporting back, both to the visitors' 
authorities and to a broader audience of ed- 
ucationalists, is the final phase. 

Phase one is largely dependent on two de- 
termining factors. Study visits should respond 
to the specific priorities of the Socrates/Leonar- 
do Programmes and to the realities of edu- 
cation in contemporary Europe; they should 
also take into consideration what the host 
country can offer. Although most education 
problems and policies are quite similar for 
EU countries - the inescapable outcome 
of, among others, the forces of globalisation, 
European integration and the knowledge so- 
ciety/economy - there are certain education 
issues peculiar to the various countries in 
terms of either prevailing circumstances or 
the innovative character of adapted policies. 
The transformation of educational institu- 
tions in the ex-communist European coun- 
tries - under circumstances certainly pecu- 
har to them - and the policies of manageri- 
alism in British schools - an innovation con- 
sistent with British organisational traditions 
- come under this category. Thus the dis- 
tinction between 'similar^ and 'specific' prob- 
lems/policies raises questions of the rele- 
vance of the topic of a study visit to foreign 
educators (especially when it comes to spe- 
cific circumstances) and it certainly places 
different demands on visitors as to their 
knowledge of the prevailing circumstances 
in the host country. A Greek educator, for 
example, would wonder whether studying 
the local management in an English school 
is relevant to him, since he works in a high- 
ly centralised education system. Should he 
find this study visit theme interesting, he 
would have to learn more about the de- 
centralised traditions of English schooling, 
about the professionalism of English teach- 
ers, about the liberal character of English 
pohtics, about pubhc faith in scientific man- 
agement, etc., than if he had to study, say, 
special needs education. 

Comparative education can provide the means 
to distinguish between the similar and the 
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peculiar - from the beginning this has been 
one of the main aims - and to reveal the 
character and the relevant significance of 
similarities and of peculiarities in policy-mak- 
ing. This is a contribution of obvious im- 
portance to selecting and structuring study 
visits. Provided that authorities do not offer 
to visitors what is simply startling and at 
hand only to meet their conventional obli- 
gations, and that they possess the necessary 
comparative expertise, they can select a 
theme and organise the study visit around 
it to underline the important contextual el- 
ements of the policy and to stress the pe- 
culiar vis-a-vis the similar. By the same to- 
ken - because even within a society there 
are always different perspectives and points 
of view - host authorities should allow for 
adverse/minority views to be presented as 
well as for defective institutions also to be 
visited and observed. This will not only pro- 
vide a more comprehensive and accurate 
understanding of the situation but wiU also 
raise the level of creative confusion on the 
part of visitors which, as a core element of 
genuine interest and of participatory in- 
volvement, win lead to a deeper and a more 
accurate understanding of the situation; this 
is, after aU, the ultimate goal of the visit The 
first phase is not merely a matter of organ- 
isational and procedural technicahties. It lays 
the foundations for a successful study vis- 
it At this level, therefore, national/region- 
al authorities should not hesitate to ask for 
help from comparative education experts 
and to cooperate with their counterparts 
abroad. 

The second phase is the responsibility of the 
visitors' authorities. They normally select 
prospective visitors on the basis of language 
skills (they should speak the language of the 
study visit at an advanced level), of their in- 
terest in or pertinence to the theme and of 
their rank in the education hierarchy. While 
these criteria cannot be faulted, they are not 
sufficient. Since a study visit is a commu- 
nication exercise in which observation, 
decoding and understanding really depend 
on the visitors' conceptual context, their val- 
ue system, their assumptions about good ed- 
ucation, their real motivation, etc., authori- 
ties should get a more comprehensive and 
accurate view of the prospective visitors' 
profile. Experience has shown that, for some 
educators, participation in a study visit is 
merely a matter of curiosity or an opportu- 
nity to travel abroad and to meet other peo- 
ple (a useful thing in itself but not a top pri- 
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oiity in the relevant programmes). For oth- 
ers, internalised predispositions prevent them 
from fair observation. There are always those 
who, for example, see in the German sys- 
tem of technical-vocational education the 
perfect model, or those adherents of ency- 
clopaedism who despise the essentialist GCE- 
A level curriculum and who are inclined 
to look only for evidence supporting their 
prejudice. Profiling prospective visitors on 
the basis of certain descriptive qualitative 
characteristics is a useful exercise and a pre- 
requisite for the next phase. 

The third phase, lies at the heart of the 
process; during this phase prospective vis- 
itors are coached for a successfol visit Re- 
lying on detailed and accurate information 
about the theme, the content and the strac- 
ture of the study visit - information passed 
on from host to home authorities during the 
first phase - and having established indi- 
vidual profiles (phase 2) authorities are now 
in a position to organise ad hoc seminars 
which could include short courses on the 
comparative study of education. Irrespec- 
tive of the specific study visit theme, all 
prospective visitors should be warned against 
the pitfalls of biased observation, of decon- 
textualising issues, of confusing the gener- 
al with the peculiar, of ignoring the signifi- 
cance of circumstances and traditions, and 
so on. Case studies finm the extensive bib- 
hography of comparative education on mis- 
understandings and misjudgements which 
led to real blunders in pohcy making could 
be of great help. Visitors could also be 
given background information about the 
host country education system and its so- 
cio-economic, cultural and pohtical context, 
not in a piecemeal manner but in a systematic 
way, which would allow the prospective vis- 
itor to appreciate existing relationships be- 
tween the observed institution, on the one 
hand, and the intangible forces and the re- 
alities of life that influence its function, on 
the other. It is only in this form that infor- 
mation about the host country or about one 
of its institutions - normally provided in oth- 
er ways by home and host authorities today 
- makes real sense and becomes useful. Th- 
ese short courses could culminate in devel- 
oping a flexible general flow-chart or ob- 
servation grid that could allow the partici- 
pant to focus only on the important insti- 
tutional aspects, to discriminate the general 
finm the peculiar, to appreciate the inno- 
vative and the useful and so on. 


There could also be short courses that would 
update prospective visitors (for the novice 
in the field this might be a preliminary in- 
troductory course) on the latest develop- 
ments, both in scientific and in pohcy-mak- 
ing terms, of the field in which the study vis- 
it theme belongs. This is of crucial impor- 
tance mainly in newly developed interdis- 
ciplinary areas like ICT education, special 
needs education, or multicultural education, 
especially in countries where relevant ex- 
perience and expertise is limited. A final 
course could also aim at coaching prospec- 
tive visitors in communication techniques 
and overcoming the difficulties related to 
applying these techniques, especially at the 
international/ cultural level where commu- 
nication codes normally differ. As examples 
of the cultural character of these codes, 'pri- 
vate education' excludes state financial in- 
volvement for the Greek, something which 
is certainly not the case for Western Euro- 
peans, while 'secular education' bears dif- 
ferent connotations in France, Ireland or 
Greece. 

The fourth phase refers to the actual visit, 
where the quality and the efficiency of the 
previous planning and preparation activities 
are tested. This refers to the stnrctural and 
organisational aspects of the visit, to the per- 
sonnel involved, to the selection of the sites 
and/or the events of the visit, to time man- 
agement, etc., all of which set the scene for 
a successful study visit, as well as for its ed- 
ucational quality and its usefulness in poh- 
cy-making terms. It is worth emphasising 
the central role of the personnel involved. 
As key figures in the communication process, 
they should be fully aware of the signifi- 
cance of coding, their own and that of their 
visitors, and thus prepared to be continu- 
ously in tune with their visitors' interests and 
modes of thinking. It is essential that the 
whole visit process should be systemati- 
cally evaluated both by hosts (authorities 
and participants) and by visitors on the 
basis of agreed objectives and criteria and 
that, to this end, every valid and reliable in- 
strument of evaluation be used. 

Finally, the conclusions of the evaluation 
should be recorded on a structured, well- 
documented report The different perspec- 
tives will reveal misunderstandings and weak- 
nesses as well as the strong points of study 
visits that could then be used for the con- 
tinuous improvement of the whole pro- 
gramme. 
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At least two major reservations and/or ob- 
jections to the above process might be ex- 
pected. The first relates to the amount of 
effort demanded from all agents and per- 
sons involved (authorities, educators, host 
institutions, organisers). The second con- 
cerns the lack of expertise on their part, es- 
pecially in profiting, comparative education 
and communication techniques, and proj- 
ect evaluation. While the process described 
is demanding, it is important to set policy 
priorities right. Maximising the results of 
a highly appreciated - and quite expensive 
- action is worth a greater effort After all - 
to answer the second objection - the whole 
project in its proposed new form counter- 
balances the additional workload with 
the involvement of expert human resourees 
and with the introduction of a more rational 
and efficient organisation structure, which 
excludes duplication of effort and max- 
imises state functional assets. Thus, ad- 
ministrators will continue their organisa- 
tional and coordinating work and visitors 
will keep reporting, but in a more struc- 
tured and systematic way. Profiling, semi- 
nars in comparative education and in com- 
munication techniques will obviously be 
the realm of experts (e.g. academics) from 
the relevant fields. Together they are ex- 
pected to bring coherence and efficiency 
to the system and bring it closer to the ex- 
pectations of the founding fathers of study 
visit programmes. 
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